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. ORIGINAL, 


A LIGHT HOUSE. 


Sister Mary, what is a Light House. Is 
it different from other houses ?” 

Yes, Willey; a Light House is a high 
narrow building, with a winding stair case 
on the inside leading to a large lantern on 
the top. 

What is it built so for? 

It is intended to give warning to vessels 
at sea to keep clear of the rocks—and it is 
therefore placed on a high hill or rock. 

What is the lantern for ? 

The lantern gives a very bright light all 
night, and can be seen a great distance, 
when persons in the vessels cannot see the 
rocks. 

But I have heard father say that vessels 
are sometimes cast away on the rocks. 
Why didn’t they see the light and keep 
away from them ? 

Sometimes there is a very thick fog, so 
that the Light House cannot be seen. A 
few days ago, I heard a sea Captain say, 
that he was in his fishing vessel sailing out 


| of Scituate harbor, when there was a very 


thick fog. He saw a large vessel going di- 
rectly towards the rocks. He called to the 
Captain as loud as he could, and told him 
of his danger. The Captain said that he 


| was lost in the fog, and wanted a Pilot to 


show him a safe course. He was told what 
course to steer his ship, and arrived in Bos- 
ton harbor in safety. 

What was the large vessel? I should 
think the fisherman ought to be rewarded 
for his kindness. . 

The vessel was the Acadia, steam ship— 
but the fisherman has had no reward yet, 
except that of an approving conscience, for 
having saved so many lives as were on board 
at that time. 

Is this the picture of any particular Light 
House ? 

Yes, it represents a correct view of the 
Light House of Howth, Ireland, between 
two remarkably pointed rocks, called Tue 

EEDLES. 

There is something in the picture that 
looks like a vessel, without any sails. Is it 
hot in danger of going on the rocks? 

Perhaps the vessel has let go her anchor, 
and is held by the cable, and the sails are 
teefed to prevent the wind from upsetting 
her, for you see the waves are rolling very 
high, and dashing against the rocks. 

O, dear sister, I shall never want to be a 





sailor ; they are so much exposed to suffer- 
ing and death. 













Moral Tales. 








ORIGINAL. 


JULIA HOSMER. 


A TRUE STORY.—CHAPTER FOURTH. 


Perhaps my young readers expect a very 
novel-like ending to the history of Julia 
Hosmer. They may think that she ought 
to be forgiven by her father, be loaded with 
wealth and honors, and become a leader in 
fashionable society ; while her husband be- 
comes a good man, and a great gentleman. 
But novel life and real life are frequently 
very different things. At the end of four 
years, Mrs. Chesterborough was still living 
in the small house in the country which her 
father had purchased for her. Her beauty 
was very much faded, and her face had a 
discontented and care worn expression. 
On a particular afternoon, however, her 
countenance expressed more of hope and 
pleasing anticipation than it usually wore. 
Her husband was absent, her two children 
were neatly dressed in new calico frdcks, 
and both they arid their mother were look- 
ing eagerly along the stage-road towards the 
city. 

At length the stage appeared. It stop- 
ped, and Harriet Inglis alighted at the door. 
It had been three months since her last vis- 
it, and they were all delighted to see the 
kind, good girl. It was she who always 
brought the quarterly remittances, to which 
were added judicious presents, purchased 
from her own generous allowance. She 
brought also good counsel, and kind wishes, 
and lastly news from home; a thing which 
Julia always longed for, although the hear- 
ing of it sometimes pained her. ’ 

When the children had seen the opening 
of bundles which contained many nice 
things for them, they were sent to play. 

‘And now,” said Julia, ‘tell me about 
my mother.” 

‘* She has not long to live.” 

“And I,” cried Julia, wringing her 
hands, “‘ have brought her to this. O! I 
must see her, I will see her; no power on 
earth shall prevent me.” 

** You shall,” said Harriet. ‘ Your fa- 
ther wishes you to come with your children 
and stay a month. He will send a-servant 
to keep house for Mr. Chesterborough while 
you are absent.” 

“Thank heaven!” said Julia. 
my father, how is my father ?” 

“Pale, and thin, and sad, but quiet. 
He has lost his interest in politics, and 


** And 


| stay with him. 





bnsiness, and society; but he complains of 
nothing.” 

** And this too, is my doing; my cheer- 
ful, generous, high-spirited father, that took 
such delight in society, and such pride in 
his family. By my folly, and self-will, and 
impatience of control, I have done that 
which has brought them low, and for what— 
for what ?”’ and she looked around upon her 
poor home, and thought upon her worthless 
husband. And then the tears flowed from 
eyes, which were now much used to weep- 
ing. 

Tarriet enquired about Mr. Chesterbor- 
ough. Julia’s account ‘of her husband was 
bad enough. ‘Too idle, and with too strong 
a taste for low pleasures, to pursue any use- 
ful or profitable employment, he devoted 
himself to jockeying, racing, and finally to 
drinking, the means for indulging in which 
he extorted from his wife, when he could 
obtain them in no cther way. He had not 
abused her or her children, except in wholly 
neglecting them, but she was daily and 
hourly mortified by the exhibition of his ig- 
norance, vulgarity, and want pf manly vir- 
tue. When intoxicated, he always kept 
away fronr home, and this was some com- 
fort, though a great mortification. 

‘* And now,” said Julia, ‘‘ when she had 
become a little composed, let me hear about 
yourself. There is something about you, 
which I do not exactly understand. Are 
you going to be married ?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“To whom?” 

“Francis Delafield.” 

Julia turned pale and trembled. The 
thought of her own foolish sacrifice ; of 
Witat she might have been, had she married 
a man of respectability and honor, almost 
overcame her. For a moment she envied 
her cousin her happiness. But it was only 
for a moment. Harriet had been the best, 
and most generous of friends; and Julia 
was learning in the sharp school of misfor- 
tune, to control her wayward feelings and 
humors. ‘‘ Yes,” said she, “ it is all right. 
You will be my mother’s nuése, and you 
will cheer my father’s home. Though not 
born to them, you are by duty and affec- 
tion their true daughter, and it is right that 
you should marry the man of their choice.” 

Harriet passed the night with her cousin, 
and the next day returnedto town. A week 
after this, a carriage was sent to bring Ju- 
lia and her children home. What were 
her feelings on again entering the house of 
her father, her mother’s room, her own 
chamber, not with the pride of an only and 
well-beloved daughter, joyfully expected, 
and profusely honored; not this, but yet, 
repentant and forgiven. She watched by 
her mother, and had the happiness of hear- 
ing her parents bless her children, and 
promise that they should be well educated 
and cared for. 

But confidence once so sadly broken can 
never be wholly restored. Disgrace can 
never be entirely wiped-out. Mr. Hosmer 
was kind to his daughter, but the happy 
feeling of easy confidence could not exist 
between them. At the end of a month, 
preparations were made for her return. Ju- 
lia tore herself from her mother, kissed her 
father and took her seat in the carriage. 
Mary the eldest daughter followed ; but lit- 
tle Harriet, a pretty child of two years old 
clung toher grandfather’sneck. She would 
“‘Come Harriet, come,” 
called her mother. 

“Me will not go; me will stay with 
grandpapa!” 

‘Let her stay,’ said Mr. Hosmer; and 
she staid. 

Julia returned to her home, where she 
lived in obscurity many years. Mary when 
of a proper age was sent to school and edu- 
cated by her grandfather. Particular pains 
were taken in the education of both the 
girls to cultivate the judgment, and to bring 





the will and the fancy into subjection to the 
reason ; and their conduct showed this to 
have-been a judicious course, as they nei- 
ther of them made any great mistakes in 
life, and both filled with honor stations of 
influence and respectablity. They always 
regarded their cousin, Mrs. Delafield, with 
particular reverence and affection ; and af- 
ter their father’s death, their mother, a pale 
sad, silent woman, resided with them alter- 
nately, and was always treated by them with 
great tenderness and respect. 8. 8. A. 








Morality. 7 


ORIGINAL. 


HENRY MANSFIELD. 

Mr. Mansfield was sitting one day in the 
parlor, waiting for dinner, and meditating 
on the subject iof a new rail-roady when his 
little son Henry scrambled upon his knee. 

“Oh! Papa!” exclaimed the little boy, 
“T have been reading the child’s history of 
the revolution, which I took last week from 
our school library.” 

“Well, my son,” said Mr. 
** were you interested in it?” 

“Oh! yes, father, and I wish I was a 
man!” 

‘* A man, Henry, and what then 2” 

“* Why then, father, I would fight for my 
country |” 

“* But, my son, war is a dreadful thing, 
did you read about the state of our country, 
after the Revolution ?” 

** Yes, papa, and [ do not wish for war, 
but if it should come, I could serve my 
country.” 

“But, Henry, why not think of some 
other way to serve your country, besides 
fighting ?”’ 

“* Could I doso in any other way, father?” 
_Oh! yes, a man of virtue, and piety, 
may honor his country, whatever be his. 
station; even though he be but a common 
wood-sawyer, he can vote for good officers, 
set a good example to others, bring up his 
children with right principles, that they 
may make good, honest men, and he can 

pray, for his native Jand.” 

“Oh! well, father, then I will honor my 
country, when J am a man.” 

Mr. Mansfield shook his head. 

** Don’t you believe it, father 2” 

*‘ Not unless you are very much altered.” 

“Why, papa?” 

** Because ‘ as the twigis bent, the tree’s 
inclined,’ and to be a brave man, you must 
be a virtuous one; the boy who will not 
move from the fire place, to accommodate a 
poor little cold sister, would not, when a 
man, give up his comforts at home, and 
enter the battle field; the boy who roars 
and cries when he gets hurt a little, would 
not run the risk of being wounded in war, 
even for his country. 

“When I see a boy giving up his own 
pleasures to gratify others, or enduring pa- 
tiently the little ills of life, I am led to think 
that that boy, when he becomes a man, will 
be of great importance in serving his coun- 
try. Washington’s mother used him to en- 
dure little hardships, that when real trou- 
bles came upon him, he might not be over- 
whelmed by them; and you see what a 
man he became. ‘“ First in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his fellow 
citizens.” Let me see my son overcoming 
his selfishness, before I can hope to see him 
a brave, good man.” 

Just as Mr. Mansfield said this, the din- 
ner bell rang, and he and Henry went to 
the dining-room. ; 

Towards evening, Mr. Mansfield was sit- 
ting in the same pl@ce, before a bright coal 
fire ; he had come home from his office, and 
was waiting for supper, with a newspaper 
in his hand, when Henry came softly to- 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








wards him; he wanted to speak to his fa- |. 


ther, but did not like to interrupt him; so 
he kept walking round and round, hoping 
that his father would look up, and ask him 
what he wanted. Mr. Mansfield saw his 
son, but for a particular reason, did not 
chose to speak. 








At any other time, Henry would have 
run to him, calling ‘‘ Father, father,” and 
“ climbing upon his knee to say what he wish- 
ed, without any ceremony; and now he 
wished to see how long he would forego the 
pleasure of speaking. 

Henry still kept walking round and 
round, without saying a word, and at last 
the supper bell rang. 

Mr. Mansfield laid down his paper, and 
held out his hand to. Henry, who looked up 
in his face, just ready to cry. 

‘* What is the matter, my son ?” 

“‘T wanted to talk with you, papa.” 

* Why did you not speak ?” 

* You were ieading, papa.” 

“Could you not have spoken, though I 
were reading 1’ 

“Tt wouldn’t have been right, would it, 
papa?” 

** No, my son, but you shall not lose your 
opportunity, for after tea, you may talk to 
me as much as you wish.” 

Supper was scarcely over, when Henry 
led his father to a chair, and climbed upon 
his knee. 

‘** Well, my son.” 

“Did yon say, father, that if I tried to do 
right now while a boy, that I should become 
a good man ?” 

‘* Yes, my son, if you practice virtue now, 
and rule your conduct by right principles, 
they will grow with your growth, and 
strengthen with your strength; and if you 
become a Christian, you will certainly do 
good, and where should you do good, but 
in your own country 2?” 

* And that will be serving my country, 
papa.” 

“Yes, but I fear that you will net hold 
out, long; it is sometimes very hard to do 
right; you have now a bright, and noble 
idea in your mind, which will, at first, bear 
you up under little trials. ‘The beautiful 
thought of doing good, will now make sac- 
rifices seem slight to you; but after the 
novelty of the new idea has passed off, I 
fear that you may return to your old habits.” 

Mr. Mansfield said this to caution his son, 
but Henry thought he needed no caution, 
so jumping down from his father’s lap, he 
bounded away. 

“I wonder where Henry is?” said Mrs. 
Mansfield the next morning, as the family 
assembled at breakfast. ‘‘ It grieves me to 
see him indulging so in the habit of indo- 
lence ; John, had you not better go and see 
if your brother is up.” 

A few minutes passed, and Henry came 
bustling in, his cheeks as red as one of the 
fine Baldwin apples which his fathsr kept 
in the cellar, just as John entered the op- 
posite door, to say that Henry was not in 
his chamber ; it was so unusual for Henry 
to look so fresh and blooming in the morn- 
ing, that the children asked him all sorts of 
questions. 

“Where have you been, Henry ?” 

**Only out here, at the door.” 

** What have you been there for ?”’ 

**Oh! there were one or two things which 
I wanted to do,” and that was all he would 
say, so the children left off talking to him. 

** John,”’ said his mother, as they were 
about to rise from the table, ‘‘ your father 
has some writing to do this morning, I won- 
der if you cannot shovel the snow away 
from the paths.” 

“The paths are all shovelled, mother,” 
said Henry. 

** Who did them ?”’ asked Mrs. Mansfield 
in surprise. 

**T, mother.” 

** When 2” 

“This morning,” and Henry glanced at 
his father, but the look of approval which 
met him, and the smile of his mother, am- 
ply repaid him. 

For two days, Henry went on conquering 
every temptation; he brought in all the 
wood and water, shovelled the paths; rose 
early, and sat up in the evening, even when 
he was very sleepy, to get his lessons; he 
would relate the story of his conquests over 
himself to his father, and never failed to 
meet with encouragement from him. 

The third morning, after Henry’s con- 
versation with his father, was a very cold 
one. Henry walked into the school-room, 
rubbing his hands to warm them, as he ap- 


proached the stove, one of his little com- 
panions addressed him; 

‘“* Well, Henry, how do the sums come 
on?” 

“First rate,” replied Henry, ‘‘ mine all 
prove.” 

** All prove! when did you do them ?” 

‘* Last evening.” 

“Oh! come then, lend me your slate, 
and I will copy off the answers in a minute, 
for I went skating last night, and didn’t 
have time to do mine.” 

Henry hesitated. ‘Why Frederick, 
don’t think it would be right, to let you 





copy off the sums, and make’ the magi | 
think you did them yourself.” 

Frederick colored with anger. 

““Oh! very conscientious, all at once ; 
you know that I am at the head of the class, 
and you next, and you only want to get 





above me. I wouldn’t have you think, that 
I'd be obliged to you for your answers ; but 
I'll be revenged—next time you want to 
borrow a sled, just ask me, that’s all.” 

Henry now remembered, that a day or 
two ago, his own sled being out of repair, 
he had borrowed Frederick’s; he could 
bear his friend’s anger, he could bear hav- 
ing his motives represented, but he could 
not bear to be thought ungrateful, and, to 
him, it seemed mean, and unkind, not to 
assist his companion, who had been so gen- 
erous to him. What would my little read- 
ers have done in such a case. 

Poor Henry, he forgot virtue, duty, and 
every thing else, in his distress. ‘‘ Here 
Frederick, you may have my slate,” was 
just upon his lips, when, happily for him, 
the teacher rang his bell, and the school was 
called to order. 

The third class in arithmetic was called ; 
Henry’s sums were right, Frederick’s were 
not; so Henry took his place above Fred- 
erick ; and as Frederick passed down be- 
low his companion, he cast on him a most 
revengeful look. 

Henry could fix his attention on nothing; 
the first geography class was called ; in this 
class, Henry stood at the head, and Freder- 
ick next, but his mind was so disturbed, 
that he missed the very first question put to 
him; and the very first thing he knew, 
Frederick Morrison was standing above 
him, with a wicked smile of triumph on his 
countenance ; he was revenged. 

That evening, Henry told his story to‘his 
father ; who told him not to be discourag- 
ed, that a brave officer defending his coun- 
try, would not give up for the first defeat, 
but rally his soldiers and try again; and 
that he must do the same. 

Henry resolved to follow his father’s ad- 
vice ; the next morning he found Frederick 
as pleasant as ever; he had been revenged, 
his quick passion was over, and he had for- 
gotten it all; Henry received him kindly. 

Day after day, he continued tostrive with 
his own heart; if he met with discourage- 
ments, a cheerful word from papa would 
set all right; and his father and mother 
could now rejoice in the idea, that should 
their son live to be a man, whatever was 
his station in life, he would honor and serve 
his country. 

Do our readers care nothing for their 
country? do they not wish to promote its 
peace, and welfare? will they not try to 
preserve its liberty, which was bought with 
the blood of our ancestors ? 

Then let them practice virtue ; that when 
they grow up, we may have men to depend 
upon, for the welfare of our nation. 

Gloucester. Mary Ann. 


Renee 


A WORD IN SEASON. 


An elderly gentleman, with a straight 
coat and broad-rimmed beaver, passing 
along Main street, a few days since, step- 
ped upon some peach parings, which a 
young dandy at one of our dry goods stores 
had just thrown down near where he was 
standing. The passenger was off his guard, 
but contrived to escape a fall by exchang- 
ing it for a severe wrench of the lower 
limbs. 
his mischances, but stepping into the store, 
accosted its owner, “‘ Friend, can thee lend 
me a broom.” 

The broom was promptly tendered, and 
the Quaker applied it to the pearings with 
some diligence as well as difficulty from 
their adherence to the pavement in their 
mashed state, greatly to the amusement of 
the bystanders, and the annoyance of the 
clerk. Under the circumstances, the fol- 
lowing dialogue took place. 








He said nothing to the author of 


Clerk. What is that for ? 

Quaker. To get these pearings into the 
gutter. 

C. Let them alone, they do you no 
harm. 

Q. That’s a mistake, friend, I have hurt 
myself going down street, and I may again 
on my return. Besides, somebody else may 
get a fall over them. 

C. That would be none of your business. 

Q. That is another mistake of thine 
friend. Some neighbor of mine may be 
badly hurt, and I may have to contribute to 
his relief, perhaps to his support. It is 
oth my business and thine. 

C. You may make it your business if 
you choose, but it is none of mine. 

Q. I am not sure of that. If people get 
hurt often before thy door, it will get thee 
an ill name, and thy employer will lose cus- 
tom, and thee, perhaps thy place. Thee 
should consider better of these things. 

This raised a general laugh on the clerk, 
who withdrew ; and the old Friend return- 
ed the broom in its place and went on his 
way, he probably left a wholesome lesson 
behind him.—Cincinnati Advertiser. 
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ORIGINAL. 


CRUELTIES INFLICTED ON THE 
JEWS. 


‘** Mother, you promised to tell us some- 
thing about the persecutions of the Jews, 
and here we are, all anxious to hear.” 

“Very well, my children. You know 
the Jews were the chosen people of God, 
peculiarly favored by him. But they reject- 
ed his counsels, persecuted his prophets, 
and finally put to death him, whom God 
sent to save them from their sins. They 
seemed wholly unmindful of the enormity 
of their guilt, and said, ‘‘ His blood be on 
us and our children.” And so it came to 
pass, for never did a people suffer such aw- 
ful cruelties as did the Jews. Their beau- 
tiful city and temple was laid in ruins, and 
thousands of them suffered death by cruci- 
fixion. They were then dispersed into all 
the world, and persecuted by every nation. 

“In the year 1834, a terrible disease, 
‘known by the name of the black vomit, in- 
vaded and desolated Europe. It came from 
India, passed through Egypt, Syria and 
Greece, and seized on every part of Eu- 
rope. It carried off multitudes, who gener- 
ally died the second or third day after they 
were attacked.” 

“They did not persecute the Jews when 
they were so severely afflicted themselves, 
did they, mother ? 

‘Yes, they did. Ignorant of the cause of 
their sufferings, they accused the Jews of 
poisoning the rivers and fountains, and even 
polluting the air they breathed.” 

“Did not the Jews tell them that they 
were wrongfully accused ?”’ 

“Yes, they protested their innocence, 
induced the most eminent physicians to de- 
clare that their accusations were false, and 
even pointed to their own friends, who died 
of the same disease. But it was all in vain. 
Their persecutors would not listen to rea- 
son, and inflicted on them the most horri- 
ble cruelties. The rulers would gladly 
have protected them. But so fully were 
the people bent on their destruction, that 
they could not. The Duke of Austria was, 
at one time, constrained to give up 300 
poor Jews to be burnt alive.” 

** Could they be so cruel, mother, as to 
do that ?” 

“Yes, they could do that, and even 
worse. Multitudes were arrested and im- 
prisoned. Butthe furious people could not 
rest, until they were condemned by law. 
They rushed to the prison, forced open the 
doors, and dragged their trembling victims 
to an open space where there was room for 
the dreadful deed they were about to perpe- 
trate.”’ ‘ 

‘*What was the deed, mother, do tell 
us?’ 

*“* They first pludered the houses of these 
Jews, and collected from them, and from 
other places, a vast pile of combustibles. 
On this pile they placed the Jews to the 
number of 2,000, and then set fire to the 
pile.” 

“‘ Did they put children on to the pile, 
mother 2?” 

“Yes, they did. Young and old, male 





and female, parents and children, were thus 


inhumanly sacrificed. And while they were 
consuming in the flames, their persecutors 
evinced their joy by the most savage shouts, 
This event occurred in Strasburg ; and the 
spot, where the terrible conflagration took 
place, is now called “ Fire street.” 

‘* Does it not seem strange, mother, that 
God should permit them to commit such 
acts of cruelty?” 

“The Jews had been awfully guilty in 


and as a punishment, God permitted these 
terrible judgments. ‘Thus we learn some- 
thing of the evil of sin, and the dreadful 
consequences of offending God. This 
should lead you to think of your own sins, 
and consider wherein you have offended 
God, to remember that the day of accounts 
will surely come, and that without repen- 
tance you will receive the just reward of 
your trausgressions. Think also of the 
compassion of Christ, his readiness to for- 
give, and how his great heart of love vi- 
brates with pity and tenderness towards all, 
even little children—even you.” R. E. 











Benevolence. 











THE TWO FRIENDs. 


The dog is a very interesting creatur 
In the first place, he is a very handsom 
animal. He carries his head aloft in th 
air, with his ears and his tail erect. Hi 
eye is bright, and possesses a very knowing 
look. He is very swift; aid some dogs 
will run as fast as a horse. Beside all this, 
the dog is a very sagacicus animal. By 
this I mean that he has a good deal of sense, 
and often shows himself in this respect su- 
perior to all other brutes except the ele 
phant. I will tell you a little story whick 
will show you how much a dog sometimes 
knows. 

There was once a surgeon in England 
who came across a little dog that was 
lame, whom we will call Trip. He pitied 
the poor dog; and so he took him home, 
and bandaged his leg with great care. The 
animal, finding himself more comfortable, 
returned, the next day, to the surgeon, who 
again dressed the lame leg. ‘T'rip soon 
became fond of his new friend, and went to 
his house every day to have his leg taken 
care of, till it got quite well. 

For several months after this, the sur- 
gecn saw no more of his patient, Trip. 
But at length the little dog walked into the 
surgeon’s house with a sad face, accom- 
panied by ancther dog. On examining this 
animal, the surgeon perceived that he had 
a broken leg; and Trip, by jumping up to 
him, and going back to the lame dog, by 
whining, and various other signs, seemed 
to beg the surgecn to take care of his poor 
lame companion, as he had formerly taken 
care of him. The surgeon, who was a kind 
hearted man, was delighted with the con- 
duct of little Trip; so he took care of his 
lame friend, and by and by, the poor animal 
was quite cured. 

This is a very pleasing story, and I be- 
lieve it is entirely true. It shows that Trip 
was a sensible dog, and had a kind feeling 
for his companion. 

But dogs are not only handsome, swift 
and sagacious, but they become very much 
attached to their friends. I will tell you a 
story which showed the fondness of a dog 
for his little master, at the same time that it 
will prove how capable this interesting ani- 
mal is of being useful. 

I suppose you have all heard of the state 
of Maine. In that state there is a large 
river called Penobscot. Near the borders 
of this river, there once lived a man 
named Boyd, who had a little son called 
Harry. 

The house of Mr. Boyd, though it was 
very handsome and pleasant, was surround- 
ed by woods, which extended over the hills 
and valleys for many miles. ‘There was no 
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were other house near ; but little Harry was ac- 
itors customed to walk among the woods with- 
outs, out fear. He was always attended in his 
1 the walks by a favorite dog called Trusty. 
took This animal well deserved his name, for 
he always kept by the side of his little mas- 
that ter, and seemed to take as much care of 
such him, as if he was his own brother. The 
animal was large, black and shaggy, and 
ty in was of that kind called the Newfoundland 
yiour, * dog. He was very good-natured, and ex- 
these ceedingly playful. 
some- Sometimes little Harry and his dog would 
ad ful stop in the woods, when the weather was 
This warm, beneath a shady tree, and frolic to- 
) sins, gether for half an hour. When they were 
ended tired, they would lie down, and Harry 
sounts would lay his head upon the soft skin of his 
repen- companion, and go tosleep. After a little 
ard of while, they would get up, and, having fin- 
of the ished their ramble, would return home. 
to for- Thus the two friends spent their time 
ove Vi- very happily together. But, at lengih, 
rds all, Harry having arrived at the age of about 
. E, thirteen years, a sad accident befell him, of 
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which I will give you an account. One 
fine summer morning, the two friends set 
out together, for the purpose of taking a 
walk. They proceeded for some time along 
the banks of a river. 

Trusty, like all Newfoundland dogs, be- 
ing fond of the water, frequently jumped 
into the stream, and seemed to enjoy swim- 
ming about very much. Harry encouraged 
him by throwing sticks far out into the riv- 
er, which Trusty would pursue, and bring 
them back to thé shore in his mouth. 

Having amused themselves for some 
time in this way, Harry and his dog left the 
river, and climbed up a high hill, covered 
with trees. On reaching the top, they as- 
cended a large rock. From the top of this, 
Harry saw at a distance a small lake, which 
he had never observed before. It looked 
very blue and beautiful, and he was very 
anxious to visit it. 

As it did not appear to be very far, he 
went down from the rock, and set out for 
the lake. He soon came to a deep valley 
between two hills. This was thickly cov- 
ered with trees, between which a bright lit- 
tle river was flowing. Harry supposed that 
this river would lead him to the lake; and 
therefore he determined to keep along its 
side until he should reach it. 

The weather was warm, and nothing 
could be more beautiful than the little 
stream, and the woody vale through which it 
ran. The leaves of the trees were so thick 
as hardly to permit the sun toshine through 
them. 

Attracted by the cool shade, there were 
many birds among the trees, whose wild 
songs filled the valley with music. Harry 
would often stop to listen; and sometimes, 
charmed by one of these songsters, he would 


» sit down for several minutes, and, com- 


» manding Trusty to be quite still, would wait 
till the bird had ceased his song. 

He would then set forward, and proceed 
on his way, until some beautiful bright 
flower, that bloomed by the water, or some 
foaming fall of the stream, attracted his at- 
tention, and induced him to pause. 

His mind being full of pleasure, the little 
rambler did not, for along time, observe the 
great distance to which he had gone. At 
length, however, he began to be a little anx- 
ious, and wondered that he did not come to 
the lake. This induced him to walk fast- 
er; and although the trees became thicker, 
and the scene more wild, he continued for 
some time to proceed with greater rapidity. 

Becoming more and more impatient, he 
hurried on, until at length he began to ob- 
serve that the day was drawing toward a 
close. Perceiving by this that he had been 
many hours from home, and knowing that 
he must be at a great distance, he became 
afraid, that, if he went back by the wind- 
ings of the stream, he should not reach 
home before dark. 

He therefore determined to cross the 
woods by what he supposed a shorter route. 
Unfortunately, he took the wrong direction, 
and went in an opposite course to that in 
which his home lay. Being a good deal 
alarmed, he proceeded, making his way be- 
tween the trees and over the stones as rap- 
idly as possible. 

He soon perceived that the shadows of 
evening began to fall around him; the songs 
ofthe birds began to cease ; and one after 
another, they stopped, till only a single 
thrush was heard at adistance. ‘The squir- 
Tels, whose merry sounds had frequently 
met his ears, were heard no more; and as 





















the darkness thickened beneath the trees, 
an almost death-like stillness crept over the 
forest. 

Harry, for a moment, paused and disten- 
ed: not a sound was heard. The single 
thrush had closed his song, and all nature 
seemed hushed in repose. 

While the little boy was standing in this 
situation, his dog came before him, and, 
dropping his ears and tail as if dejected and 
in sorrow, he looked wistfully in the face of 
his little master. Harry, touched by the 
dog’s look of distress, and saddened by his 
own fears, burst into tears. At the same 
instant, Trusty set up a howl, which made 
the forest ring. 

The echoes were carried from hill to 
hill; and Harry, hoping that this cry of dis- 
tress would be heard, waited some time, in 
“anxious expectation that it would be an- 
swered. But the far off echoes died away, 
the drowsy stillness settled again over the 
scene, and nothing was heard but the sigh- 
ing of the night wind among the trees. 

Almost in despair, the little wanderer 
again set forward, and for some time was 
occupied in climbing a steep hill, At 
length he reached the top, and began to 
descend. But he was obli,ed to be ex- 
tremely cautious, for it was now very dark, 
and his way lay among steep rocks, fallen 
trees, and projecting roots. 

The situation of the poor boy was not 
only distressing, but perilous. tte was ap- 
proaching a precipice; and although he 
was very near, the darkness hid it from his 
view. ‘Trusty seemed to be aware of the 
danger; for he placed himself before his 
master, and howled, with a voice so pierc- 
ing, that the forest seemed startled at the 
sound. 

But the caution of the faithful dog was of 
no avail. Harry’s foot slipped; and, be- 
ing borne forward, both he and Trusty were 
plunged headlong down the cliff. The dis- 
tance was not great, but Harry was stun- 
ned, and Trusty had one of his fore feet se- 
riously injured. 

Careless of his own suffering, however, 
the poor dog seemed only anxious for his 
master. Raising his voice to its utmost 
pitch, he made the forest ring with a long, 
wailing howl, pitecusly expressive of his 
anxiety. He then paused, lifted his ears, 
to catch the slightest sound, and gazed in 
every direction with intense earnestness. 

Again and again he howled; but no one 
came to his assistance. After waiting some 
time, he sprang suddenly from the side of 
his master, and bounded away with the 
greatest speed. Over rock, and root, and 
stream he flew, as if he were in a smooth 
path. Straight he went over hill and val- 
ley, until he had gone to the distance of 
more than two miles. 

At length he reached a low hut, made of 
upright poles, and covered with sods. 
There was no light within, and the door, 
consisting of a large piece of bark, was 
closed. But the impatient dog, panting 
with heat and fatigue, began to scratch vio- 
lently at the door, at the same time barking 
and howling with all his might. 

In a moment, he heard a sound within ; 
and soon, a tall Indian, with a burning 
torch in his hand, came to the door. He 
seemed to know the dog, and his counte- 
nance expressed great surprise. Trusty 
fawned upon him, wailed, ran a little way 
toward the spot where his master was lying, 
and then came back to the Indian, with a 
beseeching air. 

The Indian knew these signs well, and 
perceiving that his assistance was wanted, 
he seized his bow and arrows, stuck a long 
knife in his belt, and set out with the dog. 
The poor animal seemed wild with impa- 
tience and delight. He bounded onward 
before the Indian for a little distance, and 
then came back, seeming, by every sign and 
token of which he was master, to urge him 
forward. 

The Indian was generous and kind-heart- 
ed; and, knowing the forest well, he strode 
forward amid the darkness with a rapid 
step. He strained up the sides of the 
hills; and, in descending, he leaped from 
rock to rock, like a squirrel. It was less 
than half an hour after the departure of the 
faithful dog, that the Indian was conducted 
to the spot where poor Harry lay. 

He had just recovered from the shock of 
the fall, and was partly sitting up. The In- 
dian knew him, even in the darkness, and 
as he loved both him and his father, he 
took him gently in his arms, and carried 
him to his hut. 





The poor boy was much bruised, but the - 


Indian’s wife took excellent care of him; 
and early the next morning, the Indian, 
placing him carefully on his shoulders, car- 
ried him to his father’s house, which was 
no less than seven miles distant. 

Short Stories for Long Nights, Published by Wm. D. Ticknor. 
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THE RIDDLE. 

“ Minna,’’ said Ferdinand, her older 
brother, ‘ guess what little house it is Tam 
thinking about, and you shall have ‘the 
whole mountain which surrounds it for 
your own.” 

‘* A little house inside of a mountain, and 
I may have the mountain for my own?” 
asked Minna, wondering. 

“Yes, the mountain is as yellow as gold, 
and tastes deliciously, and inside of it isa 
house which has very delicate walls, as thin 


and transparent as a sheet of the finest let- | 


ter paper,” said Ferdinand, laughing; ‘‘ and 
in the house, Minna, are six or eight little 
dark brown people, alwayssitting up straight, 
without stirring or making any noise. But 


they feed themselves, and grow larger and | 


stronger, and so does the mountain, which 
shuts them in so closely, that the air can 
scarcely get inside.” 

“You are aplague,” said Minna, a little 
vexed; ‘‘you want to make a fool of me 
with your paper house, and your little 
dark-brown people.” 


“No, indeed,” said Ferdinand; “ now | 
think, little sister, think; it is well worth | 


the trouble, and you can have nothing in 
the world without taking some pains.” 
With these words he threw something on 
to the table, which looked so very bright 


and gold yellow, that it made Minna’s , 


mouth water. 
mind guessed the riddle. 

“Qh !” said she, ‘I know, I know now, 
brother Ferdinand. The mountain is an 
apple, the little house is the apple-core, and 
the brown people are the seeds. Have | 
guessed rightly, Ferdinand ?” 

“Yes, you are right,” said he, as he 
gave his sister a kiss and a hug for her 
quick little wits, and put the apple in her 
hand, because she had found out the 
riddle: 

Minna had real pleasure in eating the ap- 
ple, because as she ate it, she noticed the 
little house more carefully than she had 
ever done before, and saw how nicely it was 


built in all its parts. 
Stories fur Little Fulks, Pnblished by Wm. D. Ticknor. 
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THE YOUNG SWALLOW FALLEN 
OUT OF ITS NEST. 


Like other children, Frank loved all lit- 
tle animals; but he loved birds most, for a 
bird is altogether a lovely creature ; and | 
myself feel very glad when a pretty bird, 
with its gold-yellow feathers, stands on my 
window-sill, in the elear sunshine, and sings 
to me while I work. 

Now Frank’s father and mother wanted 

to make him very happy, and on_ his birth- 
day, among other pretty presents, they gave 
him a little Canary bird. The little crea- 
ture was so tame that it would pick the 
seed and sugar out of Frank’s hand, with 
its dainty little bill, and when it had eaten 
enough, would sing its little song to him for 
thanks. No wonder Frank loved his gold- 
yellow pet, and took the very best care 
of it. 
. One summer morning, while it was quite 
early, Frank went into the garden to look 
at his strawberries; for his mother had 
given him in the autumn some strawberry 
vines, to make a little bed in his garden, 
and now the fruit was beginning to swell 
and look beautiful scarlet red. He had 
just stepped through the garden gate, and 
was going to run down the broad steps, with 
flying feet, when he heard a little way from 
the house, a sort of fluttering, and at the 
same time a loud “chip! chip! chip!” 
He ran to the place, and found in the grass 
a young swallow, which was only half 
fledged. It was beating about with its lit- 
tle wings, and screaming quite loud, as if 
it were frightened. Who could be more 
glad than Frank to see this? He stooped 
softly down, gently caught the little swal- 
low in his hands, and, half crazy with joy, 
carried it to his parents, and told them, 
with sparkling eyes, what good luck he 
had had. 


And now her qnick little | 





“The poor little thing must have fallen 
; out of the nest which that tame pair of 
swallows have built under the eaves of our 
| house,” said the father. ‘If you want to 
save its life, dear Frank, you must ask the 
_ gardener to bring the great ladder, and 
| carry the little bird to its home again.” 

“Oh! Ill take care of it myself, and 
feed it just as I do my Canary,” said Frank. 
“Do let me, I shall have such good times 
with it, dear father.” 

“It would die, my boy,’’ said his father. 
“Swallows are birds which feed upon insects, 
; such as flies and gnats; so they cannot be 
_ raised by hand, as some other birds can. 
| If you would take my advice, and save the 
, poor little creature’s life, you will carry it 
, back to its nest.” 
| But little Frank did not take his father’s 
| advice. He had fixed his heart upon hav- 
ing two birds in his cage ; and, instead of 
asking the gardener to put the young swal- 
low back in the nest, he wrapped it -up 
| carefully in white cotton wool, and picking 


| its little bill open, he tucked into it, from 
| time to time, the flies which he caught. 
| All went on very well that day, and the 
; swallow was still alive when Frank went to 
| look at him before going to bed; but the 
| next morning, it laid cold and dead, with 
| its little legs stretched far out. What bit- 
, ter tears did little Frank shed then! He 
: did so wish he had taken his father’s good 
; advice.— Jb, 
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| THE LITTLE SMOKER. 


| Julian went with his parents to spend the 
| summer in a pleasant country village. 
| The house in which they were going to live, 
| was near a large shady arbor, where Julian 
| often saw the laboring people, after their 
, work was done, sit smoking tobacco. 
| Julian thought this looked very graid ; 
and often asked his mother to let him smoke 
alittle; but she had always forbiddey it, 
_ telling him it would make him sick. How- 
"ever, Julian, instead of believing his moth- 
er, as he ought to have done, thought, as 
many children would, that because the men 
smoked, and were not made sick, he would 
not be made so; but he was mistaken, as 
you will see. 

One evening, he borrowed a pipe, and 
having filled it with tobacco, he laid a live 
coal on the top, and puffed away. 

Oh, what a great man was he, as he suck- 
ed the blue smoke from the pipe, and saw 
it curling away in the air. 

Julian’s mother had seen the whole of 
this disobedience, without his suspecting it. 
“He would not hear, and now he must 
feel,” thought she to herself, and taking 
care not to disturb him in his enjoyment, ' 
she sat down near the arbor, where he could 
not sec her. 

Julian smoked on bravely; but ob, how 
strangely his head felt! The tobacco be- 
gan to make him very stupid; soon every 
thing swam before his eyes; his head ached 
dreadfully , his ears rang; the pipe fell 
from his trembling little hands; and he 
was so very sick, that it seemed'to him as 
if he were dying. 

Then he began to cry and groan, as if 
his heart were breaking. He had fallen off 
from the bench on which he sat, and lay on 

_ the ground, pale, and trembling in all his 
'-limbs. His mother, who had foreseen all 
| this, and knew very well that the sickness 
| would do Julian no great harm, but only 
make him feel badly for a little while, sat 
waiting till it should come to the worst. 
Then she lifted him gently up, and, when 
he came to his senses, how sorry the poor 
boy felt! He was laid carefully in bed, his 
mother gave him some hot lemonade, and 
after a few hours he slept quietly ; but not 
till after he had had a great many uncom- 
fortabld feelings. 
After this, Julian never meddled with 
tobacco pipes, and was much more obedient 
than before. —Jb. 
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CHRIST LOVED HIS MOTHER. 


The last thing I have to say about the 
character of Jesus Christ is, he loved his 
mother. The Saviour was nailed to the 
cross; the whole weight of his body was 
suspended from his lacerated limbs; and 
here he had to hang, hour after hour, till 
life actually sank under the power of suffer- 
ing; but even here he did not forget his 
mother. He gave, in the most touching 
manner possible, his dearest friend a charge 





to be kind to her, to protect her, to take 
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care of her as long as she should live. He 


did this, almost by a word ; for under such | 


circumstances it was torture to speak. 
“ BenoLD THY MOTHER.” 
all; but it was enough. Now let me ask 
each one of my readers, whether young or 
old, who has a mother still in life, to go and 
devise some act of kindness and affection 
for her in imitation of the dying example 
which the Saviour set us. Do something 
to cheer and comfort her; even if it is no 
very substantial act of kindness, it will 
bring gladness to her heart, as a memorial 
of your kindness and affection.— Abbott. 
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FEEDING RABBITS. 
We put this picture in the hands of a little 
boy, and requested him to give us some infor- 


mation about it. Presently, he brought us the | 


following, which he had written down, as the 
thoughts passed in his own mind. 

“ Here is a little girl, feeding a rabbit. See, 
it has got whiskers. I hope he is contented 
with his little mistress, and his little house. I 
think he would be very ungrateful and naughty, 
to run away from his kind little mistress. He 
has a beautiful garden and arbor, and everything 
he,could wish. He looks contented. We ought 
to be contented with what we have, and not wish 
for more. Come little rabbit, contented be. 
Contented, contented, contented are we. Your 
mistress is kind, your house is behind; you’ve a 
garden and a forest, but roam not too far, lest 
the dogs scent your track, so you’ll never come 
back.” 

It is a very pleasant and innocent amusement 
for little boys and girls to feed’ domestic ani- 
mals, They soon become tame, and fond of 
those who show them attention. They will 
teach you a lesson of gratitude. They love 
those that are kind to them, and show their re- 
gard for them, in a great many ways. They 
say “thank you,” as well as they know how. 
They have no souls, that is, they are not immor- 
tal. The Bible says the spirit of the beast goeth 
downward. They have some knowledge. 
They have memory and reason. If a horse 
goes once on a certain road, he knows which 
way to turn at the crossings, when he goes the 
same way again. When a dog is following the 
scent of his master’s track, and takes the wrong 
way where two ways meet, pretty soon he will 
discover that his master did not go that way, 
and then he will return and take the other. ‘T'o 
do this, he must reason, somewhat as follows: 
“ If my master did not go this way, he went the 
other.” But beasts cannot learn anything about 
God. That is the great difference which dis- 
tinguishes an intelligent soul, from the instinct 
of the brutes; for whatever mind the beasts have 
is called instinct. They have no knowledge of 
the nature of right and wrong. You can teach 
a dog or cat not to do certain things, by punish- 
ing them when they do what you dislike ; but 
you cannot teach them why it is wrong. You 
cannot teach a dumb beast any thing about 
God, heaven or hell. God has not given them 
any mind to understand such things, because it 
is not necessary for them. ‘There is no hereaf- 
ter to them, and so they need only to know what 
is necessary for this life. 

Yet, after all, it would seem as if the instinct, 
of the dumb brutes were sometimes bigger than 
the souls of some human beings. Even the 
most ravenous beasts, such as the lion and the 
bear, will be kind to those who feed them and 
take care of them. But it is very common for 

m_ to) turn against those who have shown 


them great kindness. We know a fnan who 
has turned to be the bitter enemy of one who 


| educated him, and raised him up from nothing, 
That was) 


Often, you will see a rude boy treat his mother 
disrespectfully ; forgetting how kind she has al- 
ways been to hini—how she rocked him in the 
cradle when he was a helpless infant; soothed 
his troubled heart, in the little trials of early 
childhood; watched his couch through the live- 
long night, when he was sick, and how constant- 
ly she has labored, tomake him happy. O what 
ingratitude this is! It is worse than the ox 


| that knows his owner, and the ass that remem- 


bers his master’s crib. 
But, if a boy that is unkind and undutiful to 

his mother, behaves so much worse than the 

brutes, what shall we say of those that are un- 


dutiful to their Heavenly Father? What is 
| there that we do not owe to Him? He made 
| us, and not we ourselves. If it is any blessing 
| to be, we owe that blessing to Him. He has 


| preserved us, 
| day. 


He holds our soul in life every 
It is his.sun that shines upon us, to give 
us light and heat. It is his rain that waters the 


| earth, and makes it bring forth food fur us to 


, day, but come from Him. 


| ° 
; him. 





eat. There is nothing that we enfoy, day by 
And yet, how many 
there are, that never thank Him for his good- 
ness. How many there are that do not love 
How many there are that despise his holy 
word, and tread his commandments under fvot, 
How ungrateful and mean such conduct is! 
Look at that little rabbit-~how grateful he is to 
the hand that supplies his daily food. stow he 
shames those that lives on God’s bounty, aud 
never thank him! N. 


THE GOOD SERVANT. 

The Jews, in the time of our Saviour, were 
under the Roman government. The Romans 
kept soldiers among them, to govern them, and 
keep them from revolting. These soldiers were 
divided into companies, and captains set over 
them; and a captain of one hundred men was 
called a centurion, because century means a hun- 
dred, and a centurion is the commander of a 
hundred. 

There was a centurion in Capernaum, who 
was a very good man.. He loved the Jews, and 
was very kind to them. He built a synagogue 
for them. This centurion had a very geod ser- 
vant. I don’t know whether he hired him, and 
paid him wages or not; but he loved him very 
much, and the servant was very faithful to him. 
I don’t know but he loved him as much as if he 
had been his own son. 

This good servant was taken sick of the pal- 
sy, and was in great pain; and this made the 
good man feel very badly, for he loved him so. 

After Jesus had finished his sermon on the 
mount, he came into the city of Capernaum, 
which he made his home, while he was in Gal- 
ilee. When the centurion heard that Jesus was 
come into the city, he sent some of the Jews to 

him, to ask him to come and heal his servant. 
When the Jews came to Jesus, they were very 
earnest in beseeching Jesus to go and cure the 
man, for they said the centurion was a good and 
worthy man, and told him what he had done for 
them. And Jesus said he would go. 

But the centurion was a very humble man; 
and when he heard that Jesus was coming, he 
sent word to him not to trouble himself to come 
to him; for he said that he was not worthy that 
Jesus should come under his roof; and this he 
said was the reason why he had not come to 
him himself, for he did not think himself fit to 
speak to so great a person. But, all he wished 
was, that Jesus would speak the word, and he 
was sure the disease would obey him. He said 
he had soldiers under him, to whom he only had 
to speak, and they would obey him; and he 
thought all diseases were as much under the 
control of Jesus, as his soldiers were under his. 

When Jesus heard this, he wondered at it; 
for this man was a Gentile; but he said he had 
not found a man among the Jews, who had 
shown so much faith in him. Then he-went 
word to the centurion to go his way, and that it 
should be done to him according as he had be- 
lieved. And, when those that the centurion had 
sent to Jesus were returned, they found the ser- 
vant well. 

Here Jesus exercised the almighty power of 
God; for none but God could cure a person that 
was sick, without seeing him, by only speaking 
aword. And, by this, you see how it is that 
Jesus can save you, though he is now in heay- 
en. Perhaps you think if he were on earth, you 





would go right to him, and ask him to save you. 
But, if he could cure this sick man, whom he 
had never seen, by just speaking the word, he 
can as easily cure you of sin-sickness, though 
far away. And he can hear your prayers; be- 
cause he is every where present. And you may 
learn from the centurion’s example in what 
spirit to go to him. It must be feeling, as he 
did, your unworthiness. He loves the humble. 
He loves to bind up the broken and contrite 
heart. N. 
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CRUELTY KILLED BY KINDNESS. 


A young woman in Vermont married a poor, 
but worthy man against her father’s wish, He 
drove them from his house, and closed his door 
and heart against them. They came down 
near Boston, went to work, and prospered. Af- 
ter many years the father had occasion to come 
to Boston. _He concluded to go and see his 
daughter, expecting. a cold reception. His 
daughter and her husband received him most 
kindly and lovingly. After staying with thema 
while, he went back to Vermont. 

One of his neighbors hearing where he had 
been, asked him how his daughter and her hus- 
band had treated him. - 

“JT never was so treated before in my life,” 
said the weeping and broken-hearted father. 
“ They have broken my heart; they have killed 
me; I don’t feel as though 1 could live under 
og 

“ What did they doto you?” asked the neigh- 
bor. “Did they abuse you ?” 

“ They loved me to death, and killed me with 
kindness,” said he. “I can never forgive my- 
self for treating so cruelly my own darling 
daughter, who loved me so affectionately. I feel 
as if I should die to think how I grieved the 
precious child when I spurned her from my 
door. Heaven bless them, and forgive me my 
cruelty and injustice to them.” 

Who does not see in this an infallible cure for 
difficulties between man and man? There is 
not a child nor a man on earth, who would not 
feel and say that that daughter, though so deep- 
ly wronged and outraged by her angry father, 
did right in treating him as she did. That fa- 
ther was her enemy, but she was not his. He 
hated her, while she loved him. 
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GIVE ‘YOUR CHILD A NEWSPAPER. 


A child beginning to read becomes delighted 
with a newspaper, because he reads of names 
and things which are very familiar, and he will 
make progress accordingly. A newspaper in 
one yeur is worth a quarter’s schooling to a 
child, and every father must consider that sub- 
stantial information is connected with advance- 
ment. ‘I'he mother of a family, being one of its 
heads, and havmg a more immediate charge of 
children, should herself be instructed. A mind 
occupied, becomes fortified against the ills of 
life, and is braced forany emergency. Children 
amused by reading or study, are of course, con- 
siderate, and more easily governed. How many 
thoughtless young men have spent their earn- 
ings in a tavern or grog shop, who ought to 
have been reading? ow many parents who 
never spent twenty dollars tor books for their 
families would have given thousands to reclaim 
a son or daughter who had ignorantly and 
thoughtlessly tailen into temptation! 





THE ACORN. 

A devout old man, passing under the boughs 
of an oak tree, happened to perceive an acornon 
the hard pathway before him.” Its shell was 
opened and he picked it up, and planted it in the 
hill-side in good soil. Hus little grandson who 
was with him, observed this act, and said, 
“ Grandfather, why did you take so much trou- 
ble about that litte acorn?” “ Because,” said 
his grandfather, “I may now hope the little 
acorn may become a great oak-tree. Had I suf- 
fered it to remain on the path way, it would 
have been trampled under toot, and must have 
perished. And so, my dear child, | would wish 
to act towards you; to rescue you, by God’s 
help, from the broad stony way of the world; 
and so dispose your mind that you may become 
rooted and grounded in truth, and grow up, ‘un- 
to the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.” 





SOLITARY WORSHIP. 


At Cantwell’s Bridgé, a little village on the 
main peninsular road, about ten miles this side 
of Smyrna, Del. is a Friends’ meeting-house, 
built of brick, only about twelve feet square. 
Small as it is, it has all the appliances, outside 
and in, that are usually found in those of larger 
dimensions. The congregation consists of but 
one man, a respectable Quaker farmer, living 
some four or five miles distant, who attends reg- 
— twice a week, and sits out the usual time, 
alone. 
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FOR PARENTS. 


The ordination of Providence, says a distin- 
guished writer, is that home should form our 
character. The first object of parents should be 
to make home interesting. It is a bad sign 








ye 


whenever children have to wander from the pa- 
rental roof for amusement. Provide pleasure 
for them around their own fireside and among 
themselves. The excellent Legh Richmond 
pursued this plan—had a museum in his house, 


“and exerted every nerve to interest his little 


flock. A love of home is one of the greatest 
safeguards in the world of man. Do you ever 
see men, who delight in their own firesides, 
lolling about taverns and oyster cellars? Im- 
plant this sentiment early in a child; it isa 
mighty preservation against vice. 


“NO PUZZLE. 


A fellow lately undertook for a wager to sail |) 


on the river Thames from Vauxhall to London 
bridge, (two or three miles,) in a tub drawn by 
two geese! and succeeded. 

Ques. How many geese were there in all? 


Poctrp. 


ORIGINAL. 
LINES, 
Suggested, by hearing the clock strike twelve, cn 
the last night of eighteen forty-four. 
Thou hast vanished, Old Year! I have bid thee 
farewell, 
The bell’s iron tongue has sounded thy knell, 
Thy joys and thy sorrows how soon are they o’er, 
And Hope throws around thee, her coloring no 
more! 
But a record—a record thou hast carried on high, 
Of words and of actions that never can die, 
That record will prove the Most High to be 
true 
His favors, his blessings, were many and new. 
Twas in mercy he warned us, and brought to 
our view, 
Sinai’s lightnings to awe, and Calvary to woo. 
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That record beats witness of moments mispent, 
Of blessings neglected, which Heaven hath lent. 
Too often, too often, has pleasure been sought, 
When the stern claims of duty, before us were 
brought. | 
For thee, Fancy shall spread her light pinions no 
more, La 
The dreams of thy summer-days, all, all are o’er, |) lis 
Bright buds,—sweet blossoms may not spring to 
our, 
Their fragrance o’er thee, Eighteen forty-four. wi 
Yet on memory’s record thy scenes have been | ha 
traced, , > ge 
And while memory liveth shall ne’er be effaced. | wa 
Now solemnly, slowly, the New Year comes on, | 2° 
But it wears not the garb of the one that has gone, | At 
About thee New Year an effulgence is shed, cre 
A halo from Heaven seems circling thy head, CAl 
Bright hopes, ardent wishes, these clusteraround | j] y 
And deep aspirations, and feelings profound ab 
Thy presence awakens. But tell us New Year} . 
When thou too hast vanished, shall the hopes | 1” 
which we rear, fer 
Have vanished as quickly, though cherished and | €V¢ 
dear ? , sel 
Oh tell us, oh tell us, shall each moment, each f) oc 
ay, g: 
Glide A and calmly, though swiftly away? | = 
And a voice*from the New Year was heardinf 
reply, r%. 
*Tis in vain that thou seekest, oh mortal to pry da 
Into coming events—they are not for thine eye, [§ CY 
From the shadwy depths of the future can come, [) ny. 
Not a voice, not a sound to tell of thy doom— [> wr 
Thy future is chequered with sunshine and | to 
— ove 
And Death may be weaving thy shroud on his } © h 
loom, - 
Yet thou knowest, oh Christian in Heaven there's [ St 
room, shu 
Then fear not, oh fear not, the depths of the tomb, | dar 
Or should fortune attend thee, and health on | ed 
thee smile, frig 
I bid thee, I warn thee, remember the while, oes 
If thou suffer the world, thy heart to beguile, [| , 
Thou shalt find in the end, earthly pleasures | ™” 
to be, the 
But the poisonous fruit, of a poisonous tree. be 
Thus spake the New Year, and its warning we ne 
rize, 4 
We al hail thee, New Year, as a gift from } enc 
the skies, cov 
And strive so to live, that we may at the last, ed 
Hear gladly not sadly, thy tale of the Past. was 
ANNIE. 
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ORIGINAL. “ 
WE WILL DRINK NO WINE. wit 
JEREMIAH 38, 6. cou 
The sons of Jonadab were wiser - two 
Than many children in-these days, san 
They gave due honor to their father, san 
For this the Holy Bible says. ly t 
Touch not the wine cup, he commanded, till 
Shun all the alcoholic train, Jud, 
And ne’er forget to teach your children, our 
That they from all strong drinks abstain. of s 
They kept his word, and wine was never did 
Allowed a place within their tents ; but 
And when by tipplers sorely tempted, onl 
They sternly answered “ get ye hence.” But 
These children pleased their Heavenly Father, | and 
And he in mercy promis’d them, was 
Their family should ne’er be lacking, v 
A man to wear a diadem. 8. D. 





